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Prizegiving 


When | referred to the imminent retirement of Faith Deller as Lady 
Superintendent and of Gwen Dodds as Director of the Junior 
Exhibitioners’ Course, in the Editorial of the Summer Issue, it had 
not been established that both would, happily, be staying on at the 
Academy in a ‘modified’ capacity: Mrs Deller to continue her work 
in the supervision of platform technique, and Miss Dodds to 
continue teaching harmony and counterpoint. The various 
farewell—or ‘au revoir'—parties for Faith Deller culminated in a 
presentation organised by the RAM Club and held on 17 June in 
the Duke’s Hall, with a capacity audience and with appropriate 


œ tributes in verse and music (for details see pages 26-28). As 
| everyone at the Academy knows, Mrs Deller’s successor, Mrs 
_ Bridget Campbell worked with her throughout the Summer Term, 
and quickly won our respect, friendship and affection. When | 


asked her to provide a potted biography for the Magazine, she 
wrote as follows: ‘Although trained to teach Dalcroze Eurythmics 
(Music through Movement) and the piano (LRAM) | soon 
discovered that my true forte was carpentry, plumbing and 
building, and generally helping people. Needless to say, with such 
curious crafts—for a girl—(hush, there must be no sex- 
discrimination!) | have found myself engaged on many interesting 


I projects. My interest in anthropology has taken me to Crete, while 


in Greece it was dress designing that lured me to a large weaving 
concern which had been created to help the peasants. Music has 
always been an imperative ingredient of my life (both A and M) 
and the RAM has never been far away because, being an 
‘adopted’ daughter of Harold and Essie Craxton, | have always 
heard a great deal about it. | live in the oldest inhabited building in 
Barnet with my son, who is an electronic wizard, two dogs and a 
cat.’ In short, admirably qualified! 


The Prizegiving Ceremony was held this year in the Duke’s Hall on 
Friday 23 July, with Dame Janet Baker distributing the prizes, and 
Mrs Ursula Vaughan Williams proposing a vote of thanks. 
Honorary Membership of the RAM was also conferred, personally, 
on Witold Lutoslawski and Angus Morrison. In a short recital 
Sioned Williams played the first movement of Handel's harp 
Concerto in B flat, Op 4/6, and Lorna Washington (soprano), 
Nicola Lanzetter (mezzo-soprano), Susan Towner (flute), Stephen 
Spanyol and Michael Huntriss (clarinets), and Alan Pendlebury 
(bassoon) performed Lutoslawski’s The Chain of Straw and other 
children’s songs. 

The Principal, Sir Anthony Lewis, spoke as follows: ‘Dame 
Janet, My Lord Mayor, My Lady Mayoress, Your Excellency, Mr 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. The Academy has been very 
fortunate, Dame Janet, that you have been able to visit us from 
time to time despite the many other demands on you from all over 
the world. Fresh in our memory is a delightful and inspiring 
Master-Class, and we also remember with gratitude the help you 
gave with our Appeal. We are so happy to have you with us today 
and envy the lucky students who are to receive their awards at 
your hands. 

‘We are glad to be able to welcome you, Dame Janet, at the 
end of another successful and productive year. In some respects it 
has not been an easy year, since the process of erecting another 
large building within our limited perimeter and at the same time 
adapting and improving the existing premises, creates a 


counterpoint of distraction which even Bach would have found it 
difficult to control. Subjects. and counter-subjects ring out but 
answers are not easy to find, while a multiplicity of different 
episodes, often irritating rather than diverting, can lead to a stretto 
of rising emotions. However, despite some occasional tensions 
and frustrations, on the whole a most laudable calm has prevailed 
and in particular nothing has been allowed to obstruct the 
progress of student training. | gave a pledge to incoming students 
last year, when the constructional programme was beginning, that 
their course would not be handicapped as a result of the 
disturbance created by the building work, and I think we have 
been able to honour that pledge. That we have been able to do so 
is due in large measure to the patience, co-operation and devotion 
of the whole staff, professional and administrative alike, to whom | 
would like to express my profound gratitude. 

‘If | select one name from the many responsible for this 
welcome harmony in our affairs, it is because after many years of 
outstanding service she is now handing over her responsibilities to 
a successor. | refer to Mrs Faith Deller, the Lady Superintendent. 
Her influence has been felt throughout our community here. Her 
prime official concern has been with student welfare in the widest 
sense, but such a task cannot be, nor would she, | am sure, wish it 
to be, confined to one sector. It might be open to misinterpretation 
to say that Mrs Deller has embraced all of us within her care, but 
there can indeed be few within this building who have not sought, 
and received, her perceptive and sympathetic advice. | cannot 
think of anyone who has done more to help make the Academy a 
place of companionship and consideration, responsibility and 
fulfilment, and she has our warmest thanks and best wishes for 
the future. Mrs Deller will not be deserting us entirely since she 
will be continuing with her important supervision of platform 
deportment, which has had such a noticeable effect on the bearing 
of our students. | feel | can hear the comments of a Festival Hall 
audience as one of our former students comes to take a sixteenth 
perfectly executed bow: they are saying ‘obviously a Deller pupil’. 
Her successor, Mrs Bridget Campbell, has been working with her 
this term and we have had the pleasant opportunity of getting to 
know her, and we hope she likes the look of us. 

‘No aspect of Academy life has escaped the stringency of 
accommodation, and that has particularly been the case with our 
Junior Exhibitioners’ Course. Every Saturday morning over two 
hundred selected school children are somehow packed into the 
RAM and, equally remarkably, receive in half a day training in most 
of the subjects which are spread over the whole week in the senior 
Academy. The enthusiasm is tremendous and the standards high, 
to which anyone will testify who has heard Mr Sidney Ellison's 
First Orchestra or Mr Stephen Rhys’s Senior Choir. The problems 
of fitting all these children into the limited space available at times 
when their teachers can deal with them are immense, and it is a 
great tribute to the skill of the Director, Miss Gwen Dodds, that 
the needs of these young people are met so effectively. Miss 
Dodds, who retires this year after a long period of association with 
the Course, is supported by a large and distinguished staff who 
provide the senior Academy with some of its best equipped 
recruits. The fine reputation of the Course, which attracts pupils 
from far beyond the Home Counties, owes much to Miss Dodds’s 
leadership and devotion, and the RAM is most grateful to her and 
wishes her successor, Mr Gavin Brown, equal success in the 
future. 


“Though we have had our difficulties, it should not be imagined 
that the constructional work so far has brought no results. For the 
layout of the Lower Ground Floor in this part of the building has 
been very significantly re-shaped and improved. They new Concert 
Room, now that it has its curtains up, is proving to be well suited 
to its purpose, the additional Students’ Common Room is 
deservedly popular, and the Orchestral Library and Band Room are 
now appropriately sited with easy access to this Hall and to the 
future Theatre. Above them the Henry Wood Room is again in use 
and maintains its special character, and a much needed First Aid 
and Rest Room has been constructed leading off a restored 
Students’ Quiet Room. On upper floors six studios have had 
further effective sound-proofing and it is intended to continue 
treatment along similar lines elsewhere. But, of course, it is to the 
Theatre that we are looking forward with the liveliest anticipation, 
not only in its basic function, but also as a rehearsal area and 
lecture room, and for the additional workshop and operating space 
that it will bring with it. The ingenuity of our operatic designers 
has enabled successful productions to be mounted in this Duke's 
Hall and in the Collegiate Theatre during the year but the practical 
obstacles have been very great. Both productions, however, won 
praise from those who saw them; Mr Nicholas Braithwaite 
directed a double bill of Puccini's Suor Angelica and Orff's Die 
Kluge and Mr Mark Elder conducted a thoroughly justified revival 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snegourochka, the opening night of which 
was attended by our President, Princess Alice. The Symphony 
Orchestra, which particularly distinguished itself in the Rimsky- 
Korsakov opera, has made other highly successful appearances 
under Mr Maurice Handford and on television with the Polish 
composer Krzysztof Penderecki. Symptomatic of the Academy's 
determination not to allow structural constraints to curb artistic 
enterprise was the series of concerts devoted to the complete 
works of Edgard Varése, under the direction of Mr John Carewe. 
This enterprise, which had never been attempted before anywhere 
in the world, involved a wide cross-section of the Academy's 
performing resources and called on one occasion for the largest 
orchestra ever to be assembled on this platform. The enterprise 
and skill shown in the series was widely applauded in the national 
press, and demonstrated the capacity of the RAM to take the 
initiative in an unfamiliar and challenging area. 

‘It is sad to relate that over the year death has taken from us 
members of staff over an unusually wide range. Winifred 
Copperwheat, who had been seriously ill for a long period, died in 
February, much to the sorrow of her colleagues and former 
students, who not only respected her great professional qualities 
but admired the resolution with which she continued to teach 
under severe physical handicaps. The high standard of viola 
playing in the Academy owes much to her discerning guidance. 

‘Another professor who had overcome ill-health by a 
remarkable exercise of will-power was Flora Nielsen. We had 
grown so accustomed to her apparent disregard of any 
constraints, that it was a shock when she died suddenly in April. It 
is pleasing to think that in the celebrations of her seventy-fifth 
birthday the musical world had been able to give her an inkling of 
the very high regard in which she was held. There are probably as 
many different views about the teaching of singing as there are 
singing teachers, but | think few would dispute Flora Nielsen’s 
outstanding success with her pupils or deny her a very high place 
in the great RAM tradition in this field. She rightly expected much, 


but she also gave of herself most generously, and this was deeply 
appreciated. 

‘Much concern was felt about Leonard Brain at the beginning 
of the session and he did not, in fact, live to see the end of the first 
term. A member of a distinguished family long associated with the 
RAM, Leonard Brain's skill as an artist and his absorption in his 
students’ needs as a teacher expressed his remarkable stature as a 
musician and a man. He brought a quality to his association with 
the Academy that was personal and much valued by those who 
were privileged to share it; we have lost in him a very notable 
colleague. 

‘| have spoken so far of three senior professors who had given 
long years of service to the RAM; now, alas, | must mention one 
who was at the very beginning of his career at the Academy, 
Thomas Igloi, who died suddenly and quite unexpectedly in April. 
By general consent in the top flight of the cellists of his 
generation, he had hardly had time to do more than give a very 
favourable impression of his capacity as a teacher. He carried his 
great gifts with a modest and attractive personality, and his 
tragically early death is indeed a sad loss. Although he was with us 
only a short time | would like to refer at this point to the passing of 
another young musician, David Munrow. Amongst the many 
things he managed to cram into his short life was the founding of 
our Early Music Workshop, which he carried out with his 
customary mastery and panache, and we join in the general 
mourning at his untimely end. 

‘Happily Alan Bush gives every evidence of being in excellent 
health, and long may he continue so, for the Academy owes him 
more than | can possibly express in a short tribute. He has long 
been the doyen of composition teachers in this country, and his 
reputation, of course, spreads far wider internationally. 
Composition is a particularly difficult area in which to give 
effective guidance, especially in an era of rapid stylistic change 
like the present one, which makes one admire the more the 
firmness and insight with which he has guided generations of 
young composers, insisting on the discipline and self-control 
which liberates such creative forces as lie within them. We offer 
him our warmest gratitude for his quite exceptional contribution to 
the Academy’s work and wish him a long and happy retirement. 

‘I would also like to thank Reginald Barker for his work with the 
Percussion Department, from which he retires this year, and to 
welcome Nicholas Cole, who bears a surname already familiar to 
the Academy, on joining that Department. 

‘In addition to changes of this kind within the teaching faculties 
there have been significant developments concerned with the 
Governing Body itself. It is with great pleasure that we have 
welcomed as new members Her Grace the Duchess of 
Westminster and Mr Robert Armstrong; we know that both of 
them have the interests of young musicians very much at heart. 
Then the Governing Body invited the Professorial Staff to 
nominate two representatives to join in its counsels, an invitation 
which | am happy to say was accepted and has already proved to 
be of much benefit. Later the Students’ Union was asked if they 
would send two members of their Executive Committee to attend 
meetings and this invitation met with a similarly favourable 
response. | feel | speak for the Chairman when | say that the 
Governing Body looks forward to being strengthened by this 
widening of the range of points of view that will be brought to 
bear on its discussions. 


“There are a number of awards today which are being made for 
the first time. | would draw your attention to the Hodgson 
Memorial Scholarship for piano, which arises from a very 
substantial bequest by the late Miss May Hodgson in memory of 
her mother. Only a small part of the income is available this year, 
but in future years it should be possible to make a number of 
awards which will notably increase the total accessible to young 
pianists. The Strings Faculty benefits from the Woodgate— 
Belemore Scholarship for violin and from the most welcome prize 
for solo violin performance generously established by Miss 
Winifred Small. Of special interest also is the first award of the 
prize established in memory of the late Douglas Cameron. 
Although it does not appear on the list | would also like to refer to 
the Conducting Scholarship founded by the Barbirolli Trust and 
competed for for the first time this year and won by Hywel Davies. 
This is yet another example of the generosity of the Barbirolli Trust 
in matters connected with the Academy. 

‘The results of beneficence on a rather larger scale have led to 
another important development during the session. By means of 
funds allocated for the purpose by the Gulbenkian Foundation and 
the Henry Wood Trust it was possible some years ago to purchase 
Mary Minet House, a nurses’ home in Camberwell, and to convert 
it into a hostel for forty students drawn from the RAM, the RCM, 
TCM and the GSM. Further sums from these notable benefactors 
have enabled a contract to be placed for an extension to the 
hostel, which is now renamed Henry Wood House. This will 
accommodate a further fifty-eight students. This is wonderful 
news for all those concerned with the problems of student 
accommodation, and we look forward most gratefully to having 
our share. | should say that this happy conclusion might well have 
not been reached had it not been for the skill, patience and 
persistence of Mr George Hambling, our Administrator, acting on 
behalf of the Colleges. To achieve his goal he had to traverse a 
veritable mountain of bureaucratic obstacles, and such was the 
indecision of some of the parties involved he never knew when 
they might all lose track and all slide into some kind of 
administrative crevasse. However, all came well in the end and we 
wish him success in his task of spurring on the completion of both 
Our projects; the hostel should be fully operational at the 
beginning of the next academic year and the finishing work on the 
Theatre should be completed by Christmas. As we wait 
impatiently for the completion of the Theatre, and remember what 
we have endured in the process, it would be appropriate to bear in 
mind that this site has a long tradition of musical and theatrical 
activity. Not far from where you are sitting today was the centre of 
the famous Marylebone Pleasure Gardens, where at one time 
Arne directed the music and Handel strolled while the orchestra 
played his works. There was a theatre in the Gardens and almost 
exactly two hundred years ago there was a gala event there, 
described by a contemporary as follows: “The orchestra, boxes, 
theatre and every part of the Gardens were beautifully illuminated 
at a vast expense, with lamps of various colours, disposed with 
great taste and elegance. The grass plot ... was surrounded with 
two semi-circular rows of trees ... and between every tree hung a 
double row of lamps bending downwards; between every break 
orange and lemon trees were placed and the whole was hung with 
festoons of flowers and other pastoral emblems. On the left hand 
... Was a walk which led to a temple sacred to Hymen, which had 
a very pretty effect, when viewed at a distance.” 
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‘| hope the scenic resources of our new Theatre will be able to 
rise to this comparison, though | scarcely think that we shall need 
to include a temple sacred to the god of marriage, whose worship 
seems to be more than adequately catered for under present 
conditions. | can also reassure you, Dame Janet, that of the other 
activities that took place in this earlier theatre, we shall not be 
reviving the prize fights by female pugilists, though there will no 
doubt be some gentler contests on the stage between the rival 
prima donnas of the future.’ 


The Graduation Ceremony was held in the Duke's Hall on 
Thursday 22 July. The Chairman of the Governing body, Sir 
Edmund Compton, took the Chair, and the Diplomas were 
presented by the Principal. Honorary Membership of the RAM was 
also conferred, personally, on John Carol Case, Martin Cooper and 
Eric Taylor; they were introduced by Rex Stephens, and’ Professor 
Taylor responded. Before the ceremony part of František Kramaf’s 
Octet in E flat, Op 69 and of Mozart’s Serenade in C minor, K 388 
was played by Janet Wareing and Christopher Redgate (oboes), 
Stephen Spanyol and Michael Huntriss (clarinets), Alan 
Pendlebury and Stephen Reay (bassoons), and Gareth Mollison 
and Philip Walker (horns), under the direction of John Davies, and 
during the processions Graham Dixon played Francis Jackson's 
Fanfare and Herbert Murrill’s Carillon. In a short recital during the 
Ceremony Alan Gravill played Ravel’s Sonatine. 


Graduation 
Ceremony - 


Profile No 12 Winifred Small showed an extraordinary aptitude for the violin as 
Winifred Small, a child, and started to play at the age of seven-and-a-half. She 
FRAM was a pretty, musical child and started to play the piano at the 
even earlier age of four. She was a Londoner by birth, living with 
her parents, and they were an affectionate family, but there was a 
special bond between father and daughter, and he was very 
artistic and musical. He was delighted at Winifred’s undoubted 
talent, and he decided to take her to play at the age of eleven, toa 
young man—Rowsby Woof, who had been a pupil of Hans 
Wessely at the Academy. Unknown to them both at this time, he 
was to become her teacher, her devoted friend and her inspiration 
for the rest of his life. He soon found he had an exceptionally 
_. talented pupil, and when she was thirteen he entered her for the 
| Campbell Clarke Open Scholarship. To Rowsby Woof's surprise 
and delight, although up against considerable competition, she 
won it. He promptly went to Sir Alexander Mackenzie telling him 
of his pupil’s success, and asked whether he might continue 
teaching her at the Academy. This was agreed upon, so Winifred 
and Rowsby Woof entered the Academy together. She relates 
stories of his great enthusiasm and his pursuit of perfection in his 
teaching, although his occasional bursts of temper sometimes 
reduced her and his other pupils to tears. She remembers on one 
occasion how he took her down the back stairs, hastily wiping 
away her tears so that the alarming effect of his teaching should 
not be seen by other students! Nevertheless, she feels she owes 
7 her success to the fine foundation of technique that he gave her. 


Michael Head 
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Winifred enjoyed her student days with her ability for hard work 
and her happy disposition. At sixteen she won the Broughton 
Packer Bath Scholarship, while still at the Academy, and as was 
customary in those days one of the first steps on the ladder was to 
play under Sir Dan Godfrey with the Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra. This she did, playing the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
followed by an appearance with the Harrogate Symphony 
Orchestra under Julian Clifford, when she played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. She remembers him saying on meeting her, ‘You are 
very young to be playing this work’. At this time Winifred made 
many friends amongst the prominent musicians of the day, 
including Myra Hess, Harriet Cohen, John Ireland and Arnold Bax. 
Bax, with whom she played, much admired Winifred and her 
playing, and he composed a special piece for her—a Ballad, which 
was published and is dedicated to her. 

While still at the Academy, a trio was formed with the young 
John Barbirolli. or Tito, as he was called in those days, as the 

m cellist, and Egerton 
Tidmarsh as the 
pianist. They were 
coached for their 
concerts by Herbert 
Walenn, who de- 
voted much time and 
affection to the three 
young players. Tito 
was an admirer 
(amongst other stu- 
dent admirers) and 
he used to see her 
off home at King’s 
Cross Station, while 
in later life when- 
ever Barbirolli saw 
Winifred, he always 
. diii i " embraced her, intro- 
ducing hat to his friends as ‘My little Reston sweetheart’. 

On leaving the Academy Winifred’s playing showed 
considerable artistic development and maturity of style. | have 
recollections of her playing and | remember her on the platform, 
relaxed and in sympathy with her audience—her warmth of 
tone—her remarkable facility and depth of feeling while 
technically all was finely controlled. The Press was unanimous in 
acclaiming Winifred’s success. To quote from The Morning Post: 
‘Miss Small has the true gift as a violinist. All she does is informed 
by the mentality that makes the artist. She gave a really brilliant 
performance of the Tchaikovsky Concerto. It was distinguished by 
breadth of style few lady violinists can command, and was of a 
personal and convincing order.’ In 1920 she took an audition for 
the Proms, playing Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Pibroch Suite. This 
delighted Sir Henry Wood, who had not heard it since Sarasate 
played it many years before, so he engaged the young violinist, 
and she gave a magnificent performance. In the early part of 1921 
she toured India and the East with Peter Dawson, giving ninety-six 
concerts in all, while in this eventful year she was invited to 
broadcast from Marconi House. Broadcasting was very much in its 
infancy then and she refers to it affectionately as a ‘One Man 
Show’, in a small room—and how easy it was to hit the 
microphone with one’s bow! 


Thoughts of a 
palindromaniac 


John Gardner 


Soon after Winifred’s appearance at the Proms an event 
occurred which was to change the course of her life. When playing 
at Hastings she met for the first time Maurice Cole, who was 
engaged to play my piano Concerto. The fact that Winifred and | 
were friends and that he had just played my work created a bond 
of mutual interest as they talked on that journey back to London. 
They were soon giving recitals together, which led to an ideal 
partnership and a happy marriage. Many recitals and concerts 
followed, including programmes for the many regional 
broadcasting stations throughout Britain and the Continent. | like 
to think of Winifred in those days, with her high spirits and 
enjoyment of life, and when | could persuade her to leave her busy 
professional life she would join me and my friends on holidays. | 
can remember her appearing for a hike absent-mindedly wearing 
rather high heel shoes to our dismay, not very suitable for climbing 
Box Hill! On another occasion she joined us for a punting holiday, 
and not being used to movable objects found her with one foot in 
the punt and one on the bank—how she laughed at these 
misfortunes! | 

Many musical activities were successfully launched during this 
period, including the New English Quartet with Florence Hooton 
as the cellist and the Maurice Cole Trio with Kathleen Moorhouse 
as the cellist. Maurice and Winifred had been married for thirteen 
years, when, sad to relate, various unforeseen factors combined to 
bring to an end their marriage and their professional partnership. 
In 1941 Winifred was invited to join the teaching staff at the 
Academy as violin professor, and she became a devoted and 
successful teacher and examiner. 

Warmth of heart has always been an integral part of her 
character and this is typically shown by her kindness to a fellow 
student—Leo Livens, shut away in a mental home for many years. 
Winifred suddenly discovered him, seventeen years ago, and 
gradually, after many visits to her home he has been greatly 
restored, with a return of his musical gifts, getting solace by 
playing again on Winifred’s piano. Winifred has several hobbies, 
including gardening, architecture, and the collecting of antiques, 
and she has just celebrated her eightieth birthday in her 
comfortable house which she shares with her cousin George 
Small. Young in appearance, she still shows a keen delight in 
music, while her friends always find a warm welcome when 
visiting her. 


That amphisbaenic trio 

Reger, Nin and Lessel 

For ever had to wrestle 

With the problems of con brio; 
For only he goes places 

Who knows which way he faces. 


When recently a friend asked me if | could name three palindromic 
composers | got as far as Reger and Nin, then stopped. ‘There's 
one other at least of six letters,’ | was told. After a few weeks of 
fruitless research | learnt that it was Lessel, an eighteenth-century 
Pole not often in the Charts, either in his day or ours. 
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As the three names linked themselves hauntingly together in 
my mind, the idea of writing a palindromic poem upon each of 
them occurred to me. Meanwhile | composed the sestet above 
which, though not palindromic itself, comments upon the 
problems of ambivalence and suggests that music is essentially a 
unidirectional art despite the zeal of some twentieth-century 
palindromophiles like Berg (eg the Allegro misterioso from the 
Lyric Suite) and Messiaen, with his obsessive fondness for 
‘rythmes non-rétrogradables'. 

In earlier times the habit of writing musical palindromes was 
less common. A minuet by Haydn, a fugue-subject by Beethoven, 
an Anglican chant by Dr Crotch hardly testify to an 
epidemic of palindromophily in the classical period; and, as we go 
further back in time the practice seems scarcely more popular. The 
most famous of all examples is probably Machaut’s ‘Ma fin est 
mon commencement’ where the text itself obviously persuaded 
the composer to write palindromically. 

On the whole, therefore, palindromes have been a com- 
paratively unfruitful field for compositorial endeavour, owing, 
perhaps, to the instinctive realisation by composers that a formal 
procedure ubiquitous in living nature (and hence in architecture 
and the decorative arts) has little place in an art governed by time 
and ear rather than space and eye. Nonetheless there is evidence 
that the possibility of producing palindromes has always exerted 
something of a fascination upon composers and also, perhaps, 
upon poets, though, on the face of it, the palindrome would seem 
to have even less artistic raison d'être in the expressive use of 
language than in the writing of music, since it is letters rather than 
sounds which are being reversed. Two palindromes which every 
schoolboy knows are the apocryphal and singularly futile remark 
of Napoleon ‘Able was | ere | saw Elba’ and the prettier Latin 
‘Sator arepo tenet opera rotas’ from which a magic word-square 
of twenty-five letters can be formed that reads both up and down 
and from left and right: a fact which caused Webern, by false 
analogy, to use it as a clarification of twelve-note practice for his 
students. 

| now give you my three little verses. Two of them are 
palindromic wholes; the one about Nin, however, consists of three 
individually palindromic lines. 


Toped at a depot 
Ogre Reger; ergo 
Did emit no minim on time. 
Emit no minim on time did 
Ogre Reger; ergo 
Toped at a depot. 


An ‘o/é’ crab Nin in Barcelona? 
Not on, not on! 
Did Nin draw an award? Nin did! 


Lessel was raw, 
Lessel saw war. 
O raw was Lessel, 
Warsaw Lessel! 


NB. | have had to coin three sonorous new words for the 
purposes of this article. Those who find them mouthfuls might be 
helped to render them trippingly by reciting ‘palindromophily’ to 
the first phrase of ‘La donna è mobile’ and making 


Advice on re-entry, 
by a failed 
LRAM candidate 


Christine Williams, 
ARCM, LLCM, 
A Mus LCM 
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‘palindromophile’ fit the opening notes of Manon’s enticing ‘N’est- 
ce plus ma main?’ in the Saint-Sulpice scene in Massenet's opera. 
As for ‘palindromaniac’, try singing it to the first subject of Op 14 
No 2. 


It is quite hard for a musician 

To be a Royal Academician. 
Rather, though the soul decry it, 
Play it cool and they might buy it. 


If what you want is a Licentiate 
Be prepared to try again; but 
Don't forget the man in glasses 
Fails as many as he passes. 


If your technique’s rather tatty, 

Tell them that you've studied Matthay; 
If you feel down on your luck, 

Try the Psychology of Buck. 


If you play like Liszt incarnate, 

But you start at least a bar late, 

Even though the Steinway sparks 
You'll find you won't get many marks. 


And if you think you're going to fail 
Before you're halfway through a scale, 
Don't be surprised to read ‘Unsure, 
Arpeggios were insecure’. 


As for the Sonata part, 

It doesn't pay to learn by heart; 
They never hear the whole of it, 
So only learn the tricky bit. 


Nor is it right to make a pause 
Before the theme returns, because 
They will think you had to stop 
Because you couldn't reach the top. 


You will find it's most rewarding 
To study Barenboim’s recording; 
But if you copy his tempo, 

They will say it’s far too slow. 


If your fingers shake and slip 

And make mistakes, just let it rip; 
It isn’t quite what Chopin wrote— 
Pretend it’s just a passing-note. 


One's examined by one’s peers, 

So don't let on you've taught for years; 
And in the music-teaching test 

The text-book answer is the best. 


Time’s no bar to getting Honours 
Once the practice is upon us; 
Just remember, better pay ‘em, 
Otherwise no L.R.A.M. 


— an 


Obituary 


Michael Head, 
1900-76 


The sensitive insight that guided Michael Head in his choice of 
poems to set and his manner of setting them was also a decisive 
factor in his dealings with other people, especially those whom he 
taught. Quick awareness of a student's feelings and problems 
helped him to create from the start a helpful relationship: and the 


Sir Thomas Armstrong pupil’s confidence, quickly gained, was at once his reward and his 


Philip Cranmer 
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opportunity. Not that he was an indulgent or easy-going teacher. 
His own technique, acquired in a stern school, gave him the 


- authority to insist on technical and musical discipline at every 


stage in a pupil's progress. But he also imparted a feeling for all 
that music is about, and the ingredients that go to the making of 
musical experience: he taught his pupils to listen, and to look for 
the meaning of all that they attempted. | used to notice that 
Michael's students, even when they were not outstanding 
performers, had distinct style, and showed some little pride in 
being pupils of Michael Head. They recognised the special quality 
in his musicianship which, | believe, will permanently affect their 
own. His teaching work was only a part of Michael's contribution 
to music; but this special quality, apparent in all that he did and all 
that he was, made it an important and individual part that should 
not be overlooked or underestimated. 


By the death of Michael Head, in the middle of a strenuous 
examining tour at the age of seventy-six, the musical world has 
lost a figure loved and respected by all. He and music touched 
each other at many points—in the broadcasting studio, the 
lecture hall, the recital platform, the competitive festival, the 
examination room, and of course at the RAM, where he was a 
professor from 1927 to 1975. 

To call him versatile would be greatly to understate. He 
composed, he sang, he played the piano; he had also played the 
viola and the horn. And if this multitude of activities prompts the 
word dilettante, that he was emphatically not. His compositions 
were shrewd as well as amiable, his voice technically well- 
founded as well as attractive, his playing (especially his self- 
accompaniments) acutely judged. He was in fact a most fully 
equipped professional musician. 

His influence on young musicians cannot be calculated. 
Whether in teaching or adjudicating, or in tracing that spidery but 
just legible hand up the side of a mark-form (there was never quite 
room for all he wanted to write), he showed great skill and 
penetration in comment, and in suggestions for improvement; 
where this advice was conscientiously heeded, the improvement 
quickly ensued. 

For a man who had been in the public eye and ear for most of 
his career, he retained an unlikely but attractive shyness; he had a 
habit, when talking, of looking out of the corner of his eye at you, 
as if summing up your reply in advance. This shy charm and other 
quaintnesses (he is reliably reported to have taken a tea-cosy with 
him on tour in case the hotels should not sufficiently warm the 
pot) endeared him to a huge number of people, even though many 
could claim no more than slight acquaintance. It is hard to realise 
that this precise combination of characteristics that was Michael 
Head ‘may never come together again’. 

[Reproduced from The Times by permission.] 


David Munrow, 
1942-76 


Sir Anthony Lewis 
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| first knew David Munrow when he was still a schoolboy at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham. His father was Director of 
Physical Education at the University and the young son, who was 
already a very able bassoon player, used to come in and join in 
various orchestral events. Then he went up to Cambridge where 
he read English, and at the end of his time there he applied to do 
post-graduate work at Birmingham, reading for a MA jointly in the 
Music and English Departments. His lively, puckish figure soon 
became a well-known ingredient of the University scene and he 
was busy with all sorts of activities, official and unofficial. 

One day in 1965 he came to see me asking whether he could 
give a concert in the Friday midday series in the Barber Institute, 
which was the normal concert locale of the University. | asked him 


© what kind of programme he had in mind and he said he wanted to 


Organise a concert of dance music. | wondered what effect this 
would have on the senior members of our concert audience but 
David was clearly the kind of student to whom one gives his head, 
and | agreed to the project. When we assembled for the concert, 
the scene on the stage was rather different from what | had 
expected. This was clearly not going to be a ‘big band’ demonstra- 
tion, though there were plenty of performers assembled, but they 
had in their hands the crumhorns, shawms, recorders and other 
instruments which we have since learned to associate with David. 
Something inside me suggested that this was going to be a.most 
unusual event, and indeed when the first chord sounded | was 
sure that it would be so. The young players whom David had 
assembled, mainly from Cambridge, had absolute control of their 
instruments, played with flawless intonation, precise rhythm and 
purposeful phrasing. In fact, the same high standards were being 
applied to mediaeval and renaissance music as would be expected 
in the performance of music of later periods. To say that the result 
was exhilarating would be an understatement. The whole audience 
was carried away by the exuberance, gusto and sheer pro- 
fessionalism that was displayed. It was an epoch-making occasion. 
One felt it then and events that followed proved it to be so. 
David soon after that became connected with the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at Stratford-upon-Avon and, on leaving 
the University, began to establish his own group on a systematic 
basis. The great success that followed was due to his tireless 
energy (virtually all the repertoire was in manuscript and had to be 
edited and even copied by him in person), his instinctive 
musicianship and his almost unbelievable versatility in playing 
anything from which a sound could be produced. One of my first 
acts on arriving at the Academy was to invite him to direct a 
mediaeval and renaissance workshop and, greatly to my delight, 
he accepted. The impact he made was immediate. It seemed that 
he had hardly set foot in the Academy before he had an 
enthusiastic band of students playing (and singing, to their 
astonishment) an exciting new repertoire. With modest resources 
he produced concerts which radiated his personal stimulus and 
which will be remembered with great pleasure. Then the 
commitments of his ever-increasing concert, radio and television 
involvement overtook him and reluctantly the Academy had to bid 
him farewell, but he was as sorry to go as we were to lose him. 
It seems impossible that so much dynamic energy, so much 
artistic capacity, so much infectious enthusiasm could be stilled, 
but David set a standard in the performance of mediaeval and 
renaissance music which cannot now be ignored, and his 
influence will continue to be felt for many years to come. 


C H Trevor, 
1895-1976 


Sir Thomas Armstrong 


Martindale Sidwell 
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C H Trevor didn't change much, so far as one could see, from the 
time when | first met him as a young organist in Oxford until the 
end of his life: he retained the slim figure, the alert appearance, so 
that people, latterly, found it hard to believe he was nearly eighty. 
Neat, trim in turn-out, with a carefully-adjusted bow tie, and 
definite ‘style’ in dress and manner, his comments on men and 
music remained as pungent as ever. Nor did he change sub- 
stantially in his way of working and the things he cared for. 
Fastidious, precise, impatient of anything slapdash or pretentious, 
he was interested in all hopeful developments, old and new, and 
never intolerant even when critical. His tastes were not narrow, 
like those of some organists: love of the instrument, wide 
knowledge of its literature, high technical standards—these were 
One aspect of a lively intelligence, devoted to music in all its 
variety, and always eager to explore. The programmes he 
presented in the years when he was active as a recitalist provide 
clear evidence of this catholicity. 

Experience of teaching and an instinctively scholarly outlook 
made him an excellent editor, whose choice of music for many 
anthologies was guided by a realistic sense of what was wanted 
and sound judgment of what was recommendable. He made far- 
reaching forays into unfrequented areas to furnish his collections, 


_ and his editorial comments and directions, without being intrusive, 


were well designed to help the players for whom they were 
intended. 

For many years he gave of his best to pupils in the Academy 
and elsehere who will remember him with gratitude. And so shall 
l: for he was always a good colleague. Conditions for organ 
teaching in the RAM were in those days far from perfect. The 
instruments were often out-of-tune and badly adjusted: the 
Duke’s Hall could be very cold, and Trevor was more than once 
seen teaching there in a heavy overcoat, muffled-up with scarves: 
the time-table was often disrupted, and lessons transferred 
elsewhere: there were causes for dissatisfaction. But when Trevor 
was driven to complaint it was never for reasons of personal 
discomfort, but because his pupils were not getting a fair deal. 
And his complaints, too often justified, were always made in a 
courteous and civilised manner: he understood one’s problems, 
and protested in a friendly way. But then, C H Trevor was a 
friendly man, as well as a conscientious and highly gifted one. 


| first came to know C H Trevor in 1925, when | went as a 
chorister to Wells Cathedral where he was then sub-organist. 
Wells in those days was no sinecure either for choristers or non- 
choristers who as day-boys or boarders attended the Cathedral 
School. ‘Discipline’ in choir and school was severe, to put no finer 
point on it. Nothing of the kind would be thinkable today, and | 
and other young choristers were taken from the bosom of our 
families and thrown into that harsh world at the deep end. What a 
blessing it was to us choristers to find a man like Caleb Trevor! He 
took his share in directing the three rehearsals which took place 
every weekday, and we all heaved a grateful sigh of relief when his 
sartorial, military figure appeared in the practice room. It was not 
that we thought we were in for an easy time. On the contrary, we 
knew we should have to work very hard indeed—not just at notes, 
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but at finer points of musical detail, for at that time, as throughout 
his life, Trevor had to have things musically right. But he made 
music interesting, and was always kind, gentle (though firm), 
sympathetic and utterly fair: he would have found it impossible to 
behave other than as a gentleman. Moreover he had an appealing 
sense of fun and an infectious sense of humour. We loved his 
organ playing, too. Somehow when he accompanied a service 
even the dullest of music took on a more meaningful dimension. 
His playing of organ music also was as vital and immaculate as we 
have found it to be through the years. 

| must mention here that his organ repertoire was large and 
varied. Latterly, it is true, he became known as a specialist in early 
music, but his taste, though always discriminating, was widely 
catholic, and, especially in earlier days, he revelled magnificently 
in such composers as Widor, Guilmant, Vierne, Franck, Mozart, 
Brahms, Schumann, Rheinberger, Liszt, Hindemith and a host of 
others. He was a wonderfully lucid and authentic player of Bach; 
and probably the greatest authority on the performance of Reger. 
In 1935 he was recitalist at the Brussels Exhibition. His many 
broadcasts were always a delight. 

C H Trevor's musical interests extended far beyond the organ 
loft. He was above all a musician. The organist and choirmaster 
was incidental. He loved opera in its many styles and lost no 
opportunity of attending orchestral and choral concerts, especially 
when new music was to be heard. His knowledge of composers 
and compositions was incredible. He was a walking encyclopedia. 
Musical friends would look out an obscure work which they 
thought might catch him out, but | never heard of a success. 

Caleb Trevor kept in touch with his pupils and took a keen 
interest in their careers. No doubt it was as a teacher in the 
broadest sense that he really excelled, and those enviable personal 
qualities which | mentioned in my first paragraph were important 
ingredients of his natural teaching ability. But other qualities and 
skills are necessary in the teaching of maturer students, and these 
he possessed to a marked degree. He did not dictate, realising as 
he did that there is often more than one satisfactory interpretation 
of a passage, or, for example, of phrasing a Bach fugue subject. 
However, he never left a pupil in any doubt as to which of several 
solutions he himself favoured, nor of the reasons for his 
preference. He possessed an uncanny knack of putting his finger 
at once upon the cause of unsatisfactory playing, and one of the 
most valuable facets of his teaching was his ability to instil the art 
of patient, sensible practice. Although he did not put it into words, 
one learned the wisdom of making friends with technical 
difficulties rather than fighting them (and how surprisingly less 
formidable such obstacles actually are when approached in this 
way!); and he taught pupils to /isten. These are just two lessons 
from the ‘Trevor Teaching Art’ which are invaluable to the serious 
practitioner of any instrument. 

During the last period of his life, Trevor devoted most of his 
abundant energy to the collation and editing of organ music, and 
the many published collections have added enormously to the 
organist’s repertoire. In them there is no rubbish, and the several 
siggestions of suitable registration are particularly helpful and 
instructive to students. His Oxford Organ Method, the most com- 
prehensive of all organ tutors, is an essential aid to beginning 
organists, and the benefits of its use amply repay its modest cost. 
Christopher Morris, music editor for the Oxford University Press 
and an ex-pupil of Trevor's, is no fool! 


Hugo Rignold, 
1905-76 


Fritz Spiegl 
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Caleb Henry Trevor was born at Much Wenlock in 1895, and he 
often returned to his beloved Shropshire. In 1930 he married Joan 
Fremantle, herself an accomplished cellist and her husband's 
unassuming strength and stay for forty-six years. To Mrs Trevor 
and to her son Malcolm, and of course to the two grandchildren, 
we offer our sympathy and good wishes. How happy their 
memories must be! Trevor was successively organist of St 
Michael at the North Gate, Oxford, St Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Director of Music at Sherbourne School, sub-organist at Wells 
Cathedral, organist of St Peter's, Eaton Square, and organist to the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Last but not least, the Royal 
Academy of Music was exceptionally fortunate in having on its 
staff for so many years one of the greatest teachers in living 
memory. 

Few of C H Trevor's friends knew of the onset of his fatal 
illness, for, typically, he wanted no fuss, and on 16 June he stole 
away. His many friends mourn his passing, but what a tremendous 
example of musicianship and human kindness he has left behind. 
Laus Deo! 


If Ben Jonson's epitaph describes him simply as rare—‘O Rare 
Ben Jonson’—the same might be said of Hugo Rignold. His 
musical gifts were indeed rare, compared both to conductors and 
musicians in general. if he never made the first rank of in- 
ternational jet-set conductors, it was perhaps because he made 
few recordings; and many reputations nowadays are made on the 
hearsay evidence of a shellac disc. Record companies tended to 
avoid him. As early as 1950 we did make some recordings with 
him, in Liverpool; but after over a week's sessions, he allowed only 
two short works to enter the catalogues. The rest was discarded 
as not a hundred per cent perfect—an expensive business, and no 
wonder recording managers didn’t exactly queue at his door with 
contracts after that. 

Hugo Rignold’s musical perception was so acute that it, too, 
can only be called a rare phenomenon: some amazing faculty 
enabled him to pick out, diagnose, and correct, a possibly tiny fault 
in intonation which others would find hardly disturbing, if they 
noticed it at all. Rehearsing some new work, with the composer 
perhaps sitting in the stalls, Rignold would immediately spot any 
discrepancy between his score and a quite subsidiary orchestral 
part. It was sometimes almost embarrassing. ‘Is it A flat or A 
natural?’ he might ask the composer—only to get the lame 
answer ‘We-e-ll, | suppose it could be either ...’. In other words, 
Rignold often heard more in music than the composer himself. 

Another thing he could do with complete confidence was to 
demonstrate some point of string-playing by borrowing the 
leader's fiddle. When other conductors try that, there's often a 
burst of ironic cheering. Never with him. In fact he more than 
proved his ability in this field in a memorable performance of 


Beethoven's Triple Concerto. And he knew more than most about 


woodwind and brass technique as well. 

As an interpreter there were two opposing sides to him. Unlike 
most other conductors, he insisted on players playing with the 
beat rather than after it—and that tended to produce a slightly 
hard-edged attack. Toscanini was, after all, one of Rignold’s idols. 
It certainly made for precision, and an iron rhythm—and was ideal 
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for ballet music. For this reason soloists also loved being 
accompanied by him; but what these soloists usually didn’t know 
was that he would often call preliminary rehearsals before they 
arrived. Indeed he often went so far as to coach his orchestra 
before the arrival of a distinguished guest conductor, so we 
wouldn't disgrace him in the eyes of, say, a Beecham or a Kubelik. 

In contrast to his search for precision and perfection—which, it 
must be admitted, sometimes made him seek the small cameo 
while forgetting the importance of the broad canvas—was his 
love for the sensuous string sound. As a string trainer he was 
unrivalled, and it’s sad that neither the colleges of music nor the 
Academy of the BBC fully recognised those qualities. [In recent 
years, however, he had paid numerous and most welcome visits to 
the RAM as guest conductor of the Symphony Orchestra— Ed. | 

Hugo Rignold’s early training was conventional. He was a dis- 
tinguished student at the Academy, and his name in now faded 
letters on the prize boards still bears witness to that distinction. 
But in the twenties and thirties there were few musical 
opportunities in London, and he joined Jack Hylton’s Band, on 
violin and viola. His conducting career only started in the war, 
when he was stationed in the Middle East, and directed what was, 
| believe, called the Middle East Symphony Orchestra. His 
appointment to succeed Sir Malcolm Sargent in Liverpool in 1948 
was therefore considered a bit of a gamble by some—especially 
the older, more conservative, concert-goers. But in the end, 
common-sense prevailed and the orchestra settled down and, 
under his training, reached a standard it. had never achieved 
before. 

| mentioned, earlier, Hugo Rignold’s love for sensuous string 
tone, and his infinite patience in rehearsing to get it. There is, for 
example, one bit in Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloé which he rehearsed 
for what seems like weeks and weeks, until it was sheer magic. 
And so it stayed. Years later, when he had moved to Birmingham, 
| heard the CBSO play Daphnis and Chloé—and there it was 
again, the same passage with a different orchestra. And then, not 
long ago, | heard his old (and now almost completely changed) 
Liverpool orchestra play it under another conductor, and | could 
hardly believe my ears: twenty-five years later—you could still 
hear the unmistakable Rignold string magic in that passage. And 
that surely is how orchestral traditions are made. 


Donald H Boalch: Makers of the Harpsichord and Clavichord 1440- 
1840 second edition (OUP, £9.75) 

Donald Boalch’s book, a directory of stringed keyboard instrument 
makers, first appeared in 1956, when it was rightly acclaimed as a 
pioneering work of scholarship. In the twenty years that have 
elapsed since then there has been an enormous revival of interest 
in the subject (alas, one’s chances now of getting as good a buy as 
the lady who in 1900 picked up a 1783 Longman & Broderip 
harpsichord in Margate for ten shillings, are remote indeed), and 
this is reflected in the considerably increased scope of this very 
welcome second edition. In the 1956 edition the actual ‘directory’ 
section (as distinct from the appendices) ran to 134 pages, 
whereas the 1974 one extends to 191. This increase is due to the 
inclusion of additional information concerning makers already 
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listed; to new entries on makers not previously mentioned 
(according to the blurb, nearly half as many again); and to the 
listing of newly discovered or newly documented instruments. In 
some cases the increases in the latter category are quite dramatic: 
the number of Hass instruments, for instance, has increased by 
about a third, and of Kirkmans by nearly a half, while the Taskins 
have actually doubled. (It is, however, rather irritating to find that 
the type-size used for the lists of instruments still sometimes 
varies from one maker to another.) 

The acquisition by the Victoria & Albert Museum of an 
important two-manual harpsichord of 1681 by the French maker 
Jean-Antoine Vaudry was evidently just recent enough to elude 
Mr Boalch’s net, but there is another less comprehensible and 
more positive error in the author's assertion (p 162) that the Shudi 
& Broadwood two-manual harpsichord No 902 of 1781, on loan 
from the Taphouse Collection to the Faculty of Music in Oxford, 
was ‘destroyed in a fire, 1970(?)’. | have the Heather Professor's 
personal assurance that the instrument is unscathed; it seems 
curious that Mr Boalch could not have walked the 500 yards or so 
from Corpus Christi to Holywell Street to make sure himself! 

The illustrations, a slightly disappointing feature of the first 
edition, are now sensibly confined to details such as inscriptions, 
nameboards and ‘roses’ (but the instrument by Thomas Barton 
illustrated in Plate 8 is surely a harpsichord, not a spinet). The 
various appendices, too, offer much interesting information; 
though | have still to be persuaded that the index—a decidedly 
skeletonic affair—serves any useful purpose. 


Shostakovich: Sonata for viola and piano, Op 147 (Anglo-Soviet 
Music Press, Boosey & Hawkes, £5) 
This Sonata, dedicated to Fyodor Druzhinin (who gave it its 
Russian premiére in October 1975), is the last work that 
Shostakovich wrote before his death in August last year, and it is 
of considerable value as an addition to the still small repertoire of 
the viola. It offers provision for the extremes of taste, since the 
music embodies both mellifluous sonorities and unexpected 
harshness of texture. This ambivalence is clearly exemplified in the 
first movement, where a masterly instinct for demanding the 
warmest sound and natural tone-colour of the viola lies side by 
side with an irreconcilable harshness and aggression. The material 
of this movement is fluent rather than inspired, and calls for 
moderate technical control more than emotionally stimulated 
treatment in performance. The athleticism of the Scherzo does not 
disguise a certain paucity of invention, and the movement is not 
on a par with the corresponding movement in the piano Quintet. 
There are, however, moments where technical demands might 
dampen the ardour of all but the most accomplished players. 
Moving to the last movement is, comparatively, like taking a 
step into an entirely new scale of invention and sentiment, for in 
stature it leaves the other two movements far behind. Although 
the stride is not firmly established in the unaccompanied introduc- 
tion, there follows music of much greater intensity and depth than 
we have experienced earlier in the work. Tributes to Beethoven 
and Richard Strauss, in the shape of quotations from the 
‘Moonlight’ Sonata and Don Quixote, are prominent features, and 
there is a sense of great, courageous effort on the part of a tired, 
sick man to conclude the work in a way that calls for fine 
musicianship and sensitivity on the part of the performers. 
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Philip Hattey broadcast a group of English songs on Radio Three 
on 13 September, to mark the fortieth anniversary of his first 
broadcast in 1936. He accompanied himself, and the programme 
included his own setting of a poem by Robert Burns. 

Armorel Wykes gave her annual pupils’ cello concert in Watford 
on 9 July, when over forty players participated. The programme 
included unison groups, solos, items in three and four parts, and 
pieces for massed cellos in addition to the Klengel Hymnus for 
twelve solo cellos and the Requiem by Popper. 

The late Michael Head appeared in four programmes of his own 
compositions on colour television in Hong Kong in December 
1975, and also gave the first performance of his violin Sonata 
with Cecilia Keating in Auckland, for the New Zealand 
Broadcasting network. 

Roger Steptoe has been appointed Composer-in-Residence at 
Charterhouse School. Three commissioned works have recently 
received their first performances: The Jumblies, a children’s 
cantata written for the Winchester and County Music Festival (27 
March); Music for Abingdon, written for the First Orchestra of 
Abingdon School (14 July); and a work for brass ensemble 
commissioned by Sidney Ellison for the St Marylebone Brass 
Consort (Brentwood Music Club, 14 October). 

Dorothy Birch recently won the Watford Festival open cup for 
original poetry, and came second in the Merseyside Festival for 
composition (with a song). 

Peter Gould won the Attridge Trophy for the best performance 
of Bach in the National Organ Competition at Blundellsands. 

John Georgiadis and Douglas Cummings were joint Directors 
of the Stowe Summer School for Strings held this year from 25 
July to 1 August. 

Noel Hale, Founder and former Director of Music of the Canford 
Summer School of Music, has written a booklet entitled Point and 
Counterpoint (published by Belwyn Mills Music Ltd, 250 Purley 
Way, Croydon), which gives an account of the founding of the 
School in 1952 and the first twenty-five years of its existence. The 
Professorial Staff at the School this summer (15-29 August) 
included Kenneth Bowen, Georgina Dobrée and Lawrence 
Leonard. 

Jeremy Barlow and the Barlow Baroque Players gave a concert 
of Swedish music at Cecil Sharp House on 1 October, and of 
music by Handel at the Wigmore Hall on 15 October. 

Joyce Rawlings (Mrs W H Pickup) and her duo partner Don 
Stagg gave a recital on their new Sabathil Dual Harpsichord (‘the 
bright, many-toned, double-ended, four-keyboard instrument is 
the only one of its kind in the world—a twentieth-century model 
for twentieth-century use’, in the words of the programme blurb) 
on 9 June in the Art Gallery, Vancouver, as part of Festival 
Habitat. She writes: ‘| should be happy to correspond with 
anybody interested in the Canadian music scene. For me this has 
been a most rewarding experience, with many opportunities to 
offer the great traditions of English training and musical tradition 
to a young country.’ 

Alison Baker (Junior School) won her third Martin Musical 
Trust Award last April. In July, at the age of thirteen, she gained 
honours in the ARCM Piano Performer’s Diploma, with 90%. 

A recent Chantry Recording (ABM 21) is devoted to music by 
Morris Pert: Luminos, Four Japanese Verses, and Chromosphere. 
The artists include Georgina Dobrée, Veronica Hayward, Peter 
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Robinson, Neville Whitehead, Paul Buckmaster, Martyn Ford, and 
the composer himself. 

On 9 July a Service of Thanksgiving for the life and work of 
Flora Nielsen was held in St Marylebone Parish Church. In the 
absence of the Rector, Dr Frank Coventry, the service was 
conducted by the Rev Peter Harding, AKC. Douglas Hawkridge 
and he also accompanied Sheila Armstrong, who sang the ‘Pie 
Jesu’ from Fauré’s Requiem. Peter Pears gave the address, as an 
old friend and colleague. The lesson was read by Sir Anthony 
Lewis (from the Book of Wisdom: ‘The souls of the righteous are in 
the hands of God’). Finally, a group of fifteen of Flora’s students, 
accompanied by Clara Taylor, sang Schubert's setting of Psalm 
23. Flora’s relatives and her many friends who attended the | 
service want to thank all those who took part in this most beautiful | 
and fitting tribute. 

Nellie Romano (harpsichord) accompanies her husband, Kevin 
Coates (baroque mandoline) on a record entitled ‘The Art of the 
Baroque Mandoline’ (Arion 38333), featuring music by Vivaldi, 
Telemann, Hasse and others. 

Recent Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by Roderick 
Elms (25 January), Moura Lympany (27 March), Peter Katin (3 
June), Manoug Parikian, Amaryllis Fleming and Bernard Roberts 
(6 June), Paul Roberts (22 June), Philip Fowke (24 June), 
Vivienne Bellos and Christopher Wood (29 June), Anthony Bowles 
(4 July), Monica Anthony and Jennifer Muskett (4 July), the 
Lindsay String Quartet (26, 28 and 30 July), Penelope Price- 
Jones and Philip Martin (15 September), Robert Aldwinckle (17 
September), and Philip Pilkington (20 September). 

Purcell Room recitals were given by Francis Monkman (24 
May), Christopher van Kampen (2 June), and Thomas Walsh (14 
September). 


w. 


Distinctions 


Retirements 

July 1976 

Mrs Cedric Deller, OBE, Hon ARAM (Lady Superintendent) 

M E Gwen Dodds, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RAM (Director, Junior Ex- 
hibitioners’ Course) 


Appointments l 
September 1976 - Births 
Mrs Bridget Campbell (Superintendent) 

Gavin Brown, MA, B Mus (Oxon), Hon RAM, FRCO (Director, 

Junior Exhibitioners’ Course) 


Retirements Marriages 
July 1976 

Reginald Barker, Hon ARAM (Timpani and Percussion) 

Alan Bush, D Mus (Lond), Hon D Mus (Dunelm), FRAM (Composi- 

tion) 21 


Resignations 

November 1975 

Sven Weber, B Mus (Lond), ARAM (Harmony and Piano) 
February 1976 

Barry Tuckwell, OBE, Hon RAM (Horn) 

March 1976 

R H Clifford-Smith, MA (Oxon), D Mus (Lond), FRAM, Hon RCM, 
FRCO (Harmony) 

July 1976 

John Gray, ARAM (Double Bass) 

Norman Knight, FRAM (Flute) 

August 1976 

Alan Hacker, FRAM (Clarinet) 

September 1976 

William J Overton, Hon RAM (Trumpet) 


Appointments 

September 1975 

Fred Wagner, Ph D (Cantab), D Phil (Munich) (German) 
September 1976 

Michael Austin, FRCO (Harmony) 

Robert Bickerstaff (Singing) 

Christopher Bowers-Broadbent, ARAM (Organ) 

Patricia Clark (Singing) 

Nicholas Cole, ARAM (Timpani and Percussion) 
Douglas Cummings, ARAM (Cello) 

Malcolm Hill, M Mus (RCM), B Mus (Dunelm), FRCO (Harmony) 
Carmel Kaine, ARAM (Violin) 

Robin McGee (Double Bass) 

Richard Morgan (Oboe) 

Robert Spencer (Lute) 


Life Peer 
Benjamin Britten, OM, CH, Hon D Mus (Oxon, etc), Hon RAM, 
FRCM 


CBE 
John Gardner, B Mus (Oxon), Hon RAM 
Professor Ivor Keys, MA, D Mus (Oxon), Hon RAM, FRCO 


Hon M Mus (Surrey) 
James Blades, OBE, Hon RAM 


Hon RCM 
Christopher Adey 


Spence: to David and Denise Spence (née Burnup), a daughter, 
Emma Catherine, 18 May 1976 

Morris: to Gareth and Patricia Morris (née Murray), a son, 
Thomas Neil Gareth, 12 October 1976 

Taylor: to Christopher and Anthea Taylor (née Cox), a son, 
Anthony Robert, 30 July 1976 


Barratt-Jameson: Andrew Barratt to Philippa Jameson, 24 July 
1976 

Coates-Romano: Kevin Coates to Nellie Romano, 16 July 1976 
Morris-Barter: Peter Morris to Jacqueline Barter, 18 August 1976 
Snoad-Frost: Trevor Snoad to Corinne-Ann Frost, 24 July 1976 


Deaths 
vig 


University Awards 


RAM Awards 
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Géza Anda, Hon RAM, 16 June 1976 

Maisie Balch, ARAM, 5 June 1976 

Sydney Barlow, FRAM, 4 June 1976 

Eugene Cruft, MVO, OBE, Hon RAM, FRCM, 4 June 1976 
Michael Head, FRAM, 24 August 1976 

Gregor Piatigorsky, Hon RAM, 7 August 1976 

Hugo Rignold, FRAM, 30 May 1976 

Frances Selby, 16 March 1976 

Dame Maggie Teyte, DBE, Hon RAM, 26 May 1976 

C H Trevor, MA (Oxon), Hon RAM, Hon FRCO, 16 June 1976 
George Willoughby, 18 April 1976 


B Mus (Lond), July 1976 

Class II Division 1 Graham Dixon, Christopher Willis 

Class II Division 2 Timothy Harper, Richard Heyes, Ruth Jackson, 
Philip Meaden, Vanessa Scott 


Recital Diploma, July 1976 

Piano Alan Gravill, Grahame Jones, Chiyoko Nishioka, Kyoko 
Sunaga 

Singing Anne Mason, Richard Suart, David Wilson Johnson 
Violin Christopher Bevan, Patricia Calnan, Rosemary Furniss, 
Robert Heard 

Cello Martin Thomas 

Flute Ingrid Culliford 

Clarinet Michael Huntriss 

Harp Sioned Williams 

Tuba (Orchestral Diploma) Nicholas Patrick 


Division V with Distinction, July 1976 

Piano Sylvia Bowden, Stephen Browne, Elizabeth Houlihan, 
Richard Mapp, David Owen Norris, Marilyn Turle, Nicholas Walker 
Piano Accompaniment Phillip Thomas 

Organ Robert Carding 

Singing Brian Gordon, Nicola Lanzetter, Antony Shelley, 
Christine Taylor 

Violin Eleanor Cooke, Susan Lynn, Alan Smale 

Viola Elizabeth Butler, David Curtis 

Cello Frances Dale, Barbara Kennedy 

Trombone Roger Williams 

Timpani and Percussion Benedict Hoffnung, Yvonne Lewis, James 
Wood 


Division V with Merit, July 1976 

Piano Hilary Barnett, Alexis Pope, Stephen Sild 

Singing Anne Ballard, Rosalind Eaton, Jillian Mascall, Claire 
Powell, Linda Rands, Suzanne Webborn, Mark Wildman, Elaine 
Williams 

Violin Trevor Addison, Roger Coull, Ruth Crouch, Christopher 
Ffoulkes, Philip Gallaway, Sarah Streattfeild 

Viola Andrew Sippings 

Cello Josephine Easthope, Jula Tagg, Irene Thomas 
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Double Bass lan Anderson, Andrew Baker, Edwin Hooson 
Flute Nicholas Carter, Susan Phipps, Susan Towner 

Oboe Stella Dickinson 

Trumpet Celia Collins, Andrew Cuff, Robert Osborne 

Horn Lorraine Fox 

Guitar Darko Petrinjak 

Conducting (Advanced) Hywel Davies, Michael Schønwandt 


GRSM Diploma, July 1976 

Class | Stephen Browne, Susan Bullock, Helen Roberts 

Class II Division 1 Judith Anderson, Deborah Gibbons, Alan 
Gravill, Elise Lorraine, Tony Moore, Diana Morris, Lynda Newman, 
Andrew Smith, Jay Wilson 

Class II Division 2 David Austin, Martin Beach, Sally Booth, Joyce 
Barnes, Barbara Bashford, lan Collinge, Michael Chandler, Sister 
André Dullaghan, Ivan Fowler, Richard Heyes, Joan Losh, Karan 
Marsch, Shauni McGregor, Vivienne Palmer, Eleanor Ransom, 
Sandra Ratcliffe, Eirian Rees-Jones, Charles Spencer, Janet Upton 
Class III Caroline Abbott, Robin Cook, Jane Ellse, Timothy Grant- 
Jones, Kevin Kay-Bradley, Patricia Nelson, Kathleen Summers 
Pass Angela Allson, Hilary Barnett, Vivien Birch, Helen Burgess, 
Clive Conway-Gwilliam, Christine Cummins, David Godfrey, 
Philippa Jameson, Peter Luing, Mary Methuen, Laima Ozols, Tan 
Kee-Boey, Clive Watkiss, Oliver Williams 


LRAM Diploma, April 1976 

Piano (Performer’s) Alistair Sorley 

Piano (Teacher's) Kevin Allen, Fiona Cameron, Stephen Cave, 
Michael Chandler, Helen Crowston, Jane Ellse, Grahame Jones, 
Miriam Juviler, Kevin Kay-Bradley, Caroline Martin, Lynda 
Newman, Clare Redfarn, Alison Truefitt, Melanie Yakes 

Piano Accompaniment Roger Steptoe 

Singing (Teacher's) Anne Ballard, Joyce Barnes, Teresa Kennedy, 
Lucie Marshall, Michael Neill, Margaret Payne, Rosalind Pulman, 
Timothy Torry 

Violin (Teacher’s) Sally Bell, Marie Brown, lan Collinge, Marian 
Elleman, Christopher Ffoulkes, Andrew Klee, Andrew Laing, Sybil 
Olive, Sarah Walton 

Viola (Teacher's) Nigel Bielby, Rona Wilson 

Cello (Teacher's) Sebastian Comberti, David Goldesgeyme, Philip 
Smith, Irene Thomas 

Double Bass (Teacher's) |an Anderson 

Flute (Performer’s) Carol Brown, Celia Pitstow 

Flute (Teacher’s) Jane Hancock 

Oboe (Teacher’s) Jane Hibbin, Janet Wareing 

Clarinet (Teacher's) Ruth Ballard, Ann Bennett, Susan Castle 
Bassoon (Teacher's) Paul Rodgers 

Trumpet (Performer’s) Andrew Cuff 

Horn (Teacher's) John Coney 


LRAM Diploma, September 1976 
Piano (Performer’s) Susanna Louw 
Piano (Teacher's) Keith Wyn Williams 
Piano Accompaniment Timothy Barratt 
Organ (Performer’s) John Shepherd 
Singing (Performer’s) Suzanne Webborn 


RAM Club News 


Guy Jonson 
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Singing (Teacher's) Anne Marie Baksh 

Violin (Teacher’s) Katherine Burden, Paula Parker 
Double Bass (Performer’s) ilan Anderson 

Double Bass (Teacher’s) Andrew Pask 

Flute (Performer’s) Jane Freeman 

Bassoon (Teacher's) Susan Eastop 

Choral Conducting Jonathan Venner 


The Annual Dinner of the RAM Club was held on 8 June, and once 
again the venue was the Royal Lancaster Hotel. At the risk of 
repeating the well-worn ‘Rondo in augmentation’ theme yet again 
(je rising costs necessitating a higher pricing of tickets), the 
occasion evoked an unexpectedly keen response so that numbers 
were well up on average. Eagerness to enjoy the evening to the 
full was made evident by the early arrival of many members and 
their guests well before the stipulated hour of reception! This 
occasion was no exception to the rule of unlooked-for, last-minute 
hitches, one of which was the discovery on making the customary 
check that the name-cards at the top table were placed in reverse 
order to the printed seating plan, and another, by the unexpected 
appearance (albeit a very pleasurable one) of a distinguished 
personal guest of a distinguished guest! With the co-operation of 
a willing staff, both these problems were speedily solved. 

The company was received by the President, Dr William Cole, 
graciously supported by his wife. The meeting of friends over pre- 
dinner drinks is by no means the least part of the evening's 
enjoyment and if one could measure the degree of pleasure on this 
occasion in terms of decibels (and the obvious difficulty 
experienced by the toastmaster in making his voice heard in 
announcing ‘dinner is served’, then the convivial atmosphere was 
indeed considerable. The now customary singing of ‘grace’ 
preceding the meal was presented (under the critical tutelage of 
Henry Cummings) by four distinguished students of the Academy, 
Sara Mousley, Judith Gallacher, Peter Crowe and Mark Wildman, 
with sincerity and professional skill. Following upon the Loyal 
Toasts, Joseph Cooper proposed the toast to ‘the Academy and 
the RAM Club’ and as might be expected from this now firmly 
established television personality it was not lacking in witticisms. 
The President adroitly responded and, as one might have guessed, 
made appropriate and kindly references to the cordial links 
between Marylebone Road and Bedford Square. The toast to the 
Guests was proposed by Christopher Elton, who graciously 
referred to many of the distinguished guests of the Academy. Ida 
Carroll who, as the distinguished Principal of the Northern School 
of Music for many years and a true friend of the Academy, replied 
in the happiest and most relaxed vein, evoking much delight in the 
many instances of typical Northern humour. In rounding off her 
speech she coupled the reply with Sir Robert Mayer who, as on 
the last occasion, spoke with alacrity and a clarity of thought 
which would be the envy of someone half his age—it was indeed 
hard to realise how close he is to attaining his century! 

If one was tempted to calculate each succulent mouthful of the 
repast in terms of new pence this certainly did not detract from its 
enjoyment, and, judging from the snatches of subsequent con- 
versation, the meal seems to have been highly rated. | think all will 
agree, especially those who invite their personal guests to share 


Noel Cox, 

B Mus (Lond), 
FRAM, FRCO 
President of the 
RAM Club, 1976-7 


Margaret Hubicki 


Photograph by 
Tomas Jaski 
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their enjoyment, that the Annual Dinner is ‘an occasion’ and if one 
can abandon oneself to a little reckless financial indulgence for 
only one evening in a year, this most certainly offers the best 
opportunity for such pleasurable gratifications. Those members of 
a more timid and over-cautious disposition, please take note! 


‘How lucky we are in our Warden’ a RAM student was heard to 
say. ‘The help, guidance and inspiration he gives us is beyond any 
price.’ These words echo resoundingly from the RAM Club as Noel 
Cox becomes its new President. 

It was in 1935 that Noel came to the RAM, but he pays 
glowing tribute to the good lady who, herself a pupil of the late 
Ernest Read, gave him his first basic training as a little boy. 
Through her percussion classes he maintains that he learned all 


- the fundamental foundations which are so vital to a conductor. At 


the Academy he studied the piano with Ambrose Coviello and the 
organ with G D Cunningham, receiving, amongst other awards, 
the Chappell Gold Medal and the Macpherson Prize. ‘Uncle’ Ernest 
(Read) was also very much in the picture—not only musically but 
also as a source of advice and wisdom over such matters as how 
to get people to meet, to know one another and to make music 
together. 

Before joining the Academy's professorial staff in 1960 Noel's 
career covered a wide and varied range of activities. They included 
his having been made Inspector of Music for the City of 
Nottingham Education Committee, Conductor of the Nottingham 
Harmonic Society and the Nottingham Oriana Choir. During that 
time he had the happy experience of conducting Walton's 
Belshazzar’s Feast with his wife Jean (who, as Jean Sleight, had 
been an RAM student studying with Harold Craxton), daughters 
Rosemary and Anthea, and son David (now an accountant) 
playing in the strings, woodwinds and percussion, respectively .. . 
family music-making on a grand scale! Rosemary studied the 
violin at the Academy with David Martin, and Anthea the flute 
with Derek Honner. They are both married now, with families of 
their own and in Anthea having married Christopher Taylor yet 
another bond is formed with the RAM. Who can predict which 
grandchild will yet again flourish and grow apace in Academy soil! 
As an adjudicator and examiner Noel has travelled extensively. 
Not only in this country but also in many parts of the world: the 
Channel Islands, Canada, West Indies, Africa, Ceylon, India, 
Malaysia, and Hong Kong. 

Those of us who were former students with him remember that 
Noel had just those same qualities which he has today. A 
dedicated musician, he gives all he has to the service of the art he 
loves. His infectious sense of humour can turn an awkward 
situation into a triumph and he has an outstanding capacity to 
cope with formidable amounts of work, yet he unfailingly creates 
the impression of there being time and willingness to lend a 
listening ear to any stray problem that may crop up. From his 
broad conducting experience the RAM Choir gains vastly, and 
conducting it provides the chance, which Noel regards as of 
tremendous importance, to keep him in weekly contact with first- 
year students. (Also, thereby, they learn that their Warden is first 
and foremost a practising musician and not just someone who 
wields another kind of baton from behind his office desk!) 

The hobbies which Noel and Jean share together are gardening 
and golf, the latter being of useful value to the Academy golf team. 


Faith Deller 
Madeleine Windsor 


The Lady 
Superintendent 
(with apologies to 
‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’) 

Noel Cox 
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As they both have ‘green fingers’ their garden is full of jolly things, 
such as rotund and resplendent marrows, besides their fascinating 
and fragrant plants which charm the eye. May this year as ‘Mr and 
Mrs President’ flourish for them both in a similarly creative way 
whilst the RAM Club will, most certainly, love and treasure their 
holding this office. 


How few people can be said to have every possible attribute 
needed for one of the most exacting positions imaginable! On 17 
June the RAM Club gathered together a great number of its 
members and other friends to bid good-bye and God speed to 
such a one. This was an informal, personal occasion, to show our 
gratitude to, and admiration for, Mrs Deller on her retirement from 
the RAM after seventeen strenuous and devoted years. 

The Principal made a short speech referring to her invaluable 
work at the RAM, which seemed, he said (hoping not to be mis- 
understood!), to embrace us all, and to the charm with which she 
invariably tendered her advice and help when asked to do so. Guy 
Jonson, the Club’s indefatigable Secretary, then made a 
presentation and expressed our united love and gratitude. 

Faith made a charming speech voicing her pleasure at the 
Club's gesture and referring by name to many friends who had, in 
different ways, been responsible for her introduction to the RAM, 
and also to many more she had made there. She also wished well 
to her successor Mrs Bridget Campbell, whom we welcome 
warmly, in spite of our sorrow at losing Faith. That she is retaining 
just one of her innumerable tasks (that of helping the uninitiated 
with platform technique) is pure gain to us as she will therefore 
still be in contact with the Academy. The proceedings ended on 
the happiest and most hilarious note in the performance, by the 
Warden, of a ditty he had specially composed enumerating some 
of the less glamorous moments that beset ‘The Lady 
Superintendent’ [see below—Ed]. 

Dear Faith, whose friendship means so much to so many of us, 
we do wish you every possible happiness, a full measure of well- 
deserved tranquillity and plenty of time to play the cello! 


[Mrs Deller writes: ‘May | have a very small space to say a very big 
thank you to all those extremely kind friends who were unable to 
come to the party but who contributed to the presentation? | was 
quite overwhelmed by the size of the party (which was the 
greatest fun) and the equally enormous cheque, which | have put 
away in as safe a place as possible under present 
circumstances—| shall use it for travel abroad. | was also given 
Roloff Beny’s sumptuous book on Italy and Tortelier’s How / teach 
and how | play—wonderful reading! | am deeply grateful, and 
send my love and thanks to all my friends.’] 


When the Lady Superintendent's superintending— 
superintending 
All the students at the dear old RAM— 
RAM, 
She hears stories that are really most heart-rending— 
most heart-rending 
And it's up to her to do her best for them— 
best for them. 
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When a student thinks she’s feeling rather queasy— 

rather queasy 
Or expecting to be turned out of her flat— 

of her flat, 
If she thinks that she can slack or take it easy— 

take it easy, 
Then dear Faith will very quickly deal with that! 

Ah... 
When there’s Lady Superintending to be done— 

to be done 
There’s no doubt that Mrs Deller’s just the one— 

just the one. 


When rehearsals for a concert seem traumatic— : 
. seem traumatic 

And the video reveals such ghastly style— 

ghastly style, 
Mrs Deller’s plea ‘You're meant to look ecstatic’ — 

look ecstatic 
Makes the singer think it’s really well worth while— 

well worth while. 
And when Choral Concert’s looming, ‘get your sash please’ — 

get your sash please, 
When it’s ‘Right is right and left is never right'— 

never right, 
Pay your 50p deposit—only cash please— 

only cash please 
And remember to return it on the night. 

Ah... 
When there’s Lady Superintending to be done— 

to be done 
There’s no doubt that Mrs Deller’s just the one— 

just the one. 


And when students fall in love with one another— 

one another, 
When they moon around the building all the day— 

all the day, 
They confide in Mrs Deller as to Mother— 

as to Mother 
And she takes in every single thing they say— 

thing they say. 
But when jealousy and envy lead to spitting— 

lead to spitting, 
And when jilted females fill her office small— 

office small, 
Mrs Deller’s calm and poise are most befitting— 

most befitting 
And she gently brings back peace to one and all. 

Ah... 
When there’s Lady Superintending to be done— 

to be done 
There's no doubt that Mrs Deller’s just the one— 

just the one. 


Alterations and 
additions to 
List of Members 
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When professors find a vital button lacking— 

button lacking 
They come down to Faith to get a quick repair— 
| quick repair, 
Or when coughs and colds are really rather hacking— 

rather hacking 
There's an Aspro or a cough-drop waiting there— 

E waiting there. 

But on Prize-Day when we have a royal visit— 

royal visit 
Mrs Deller’s duty always finds her there— 

finds her there. 
It's a pleasure, and she wouldn't want to miss it— 

want to miss it, 
To escort Her Highness to the ‘you know where’. 

Ah... 
When there’s Lady Superintending to be done— 

to be done 
Mrs Deller’s absolutely just the one— 

just the one. 


Now the time has come, dear Faith, to be retiring— 

be retiring, 
And your many, many friends all wish you well— 

wish you well, 
For your work throughout the years has been inspiring— 

been inspiring 
And without you what we'll do is hard to tell— 

hard to tell. 
But you leave behind you such a great tradition— 

great tradition 
That if standards here should ever seem to sink— 

seem to sink, 
You will realise your life's one great ambition— 

great ambition, 
To remind us all ‘It’s later than you think’. 

Ah... 
But although the Superintending’s nearly done— 

nearly done, 
We reiterate ‘Dear Faith you're just the one— 

just the one’. 


Town Members 

Alberg, Dr Lella, 75 The Ridings, London W5 

Beach, Martin, 39 Lime Grove, Eastcote, Ruislip, Middlesex 
Bixley, Susan (Mrs Gilchrist), Justine’, Oakfield Road, Ashtead, 
Surrey 

Brown, Alan, 9 Great Tattenhams, Epsom Downs, Surrey 

Clark, Patricia, 65 Crescent West, Hadley Wood, Barnet, 
Hertfordshire 

Cole, Mrs Clare, 68 Holly Park Road, London N11 

Cole, Nicholas, 68 Holly Park Road, London N11 

Cook, Robin, 92 Aldenham Road, Bushey, Hertfordshire 

Cull, Annette, 77 Amherst Road, London W13 
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Ford, Trevor, 28 Queen Elizabeth Road, London E17 

Gough, Alan, 32 Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Place, London S W1 
Hirst, Lynne, 59 Lower Road, Harrow, Middlesex 

Jacklin, Martin, 777 Dartmouth Road, London NW2 

Jarmin, Beryl, 70 Englands Lane, London NW3 

Johnson, Nicholas, 22 Stapleton Road, London SW17 
Kay-Bradley, Kevin, 57 Northside, London SW4 

Lott, Felicity (Mrs Robin Golding), 80 Princedale Road, London 
W11 

McAdoo, Moira, 37 Elm Bank Mansions, Elm Bank Gardens, 
London SW13 

Ogden, Judith, 27 Balfern Street, London SW1 1 

Patterson, Paul, Flat 2, Jadesa Court, 43 Somerset Road, Barnet, 
Hertfordshire 

Procter, Michael, 27 Lanhill Road, London W9 

Savill, Patrick, 23 Towers Road, Hatch End, Pinner, Middlesex 
Smith, Andrew, 79 Rosslyn Avenue, East Barnet, Hertfordshire 
Steinitz, Dr Paul, 737 St Julian's Farm Road, London SE27 
Wood, Christopher, 77 Amherst Road, London W13 


Country Members 

Allson, Angela, 765 Valley Road, Kenley, Surrey 

Barnett, Hilary, 7 Park Lane, Budleigh Salterton, Devon 

Barratt, Andrew, 6 St George’s Square, Lytham St Annes, 
Lancashire l 

Barrington, Jean, 77 Craunce Street, Blackpool 

Bashford, Barbara, 77 St Gluvias Street, Penryn, Cornwall 
Bennett, Mrs Esther, 778 Chaulden Lane, Boxmore, Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire 

Birch, Vivien, 6 Linkside, Nr Bebington, Wirral, Merseyside 
Burgess, Helen, 72 Vincent Close, Bromley, Kent 

Campbell, Mrs May (née Turtle), 77 Marine Gardens, Ramsey, Isle 
of Man 

Cooke, Eleanor, 729 Scalford Road, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire 

Cupper, Ralph, 73 Winchester Tower, Vauxhall Street, Norwich 
Dixon, Graham, 74 Beccles Drive, Barking, Essex 

Ellse, Jane, 86 Bennetthorpe, Doncaster, South Yorkshire 
Ffoulkes, Christopher, 25 Northumberland Avenue, Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire 

Hope, Mrs Gillian, 76 Castle Walk, Doonfoot, Ayr, Scotland 
Lewis, Richard, Whiteacre, Highgate Road, Forest Row, Sussex 
Lewis, Yvonne, 6 Shirley Avenue, Hove, Sussex 

Matthews, Jane, 32 Grange Avenue, Ballymena, Co Antrim, 
Northern Ireland 

Meaden, Philip, Queenswood, Shepherd's Way, Brookmans Park, 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire 

Moore, Tony, Downside Abbey, Stratton on the Fosse, Somerset 
Morris, Diana, 30 Thurnview Road, Evington, Leicester 
Overend, Mrs Susan (née Bixlock), Golf Cottage, Edgeborough, 
Frensham, Surrey 

Palmer, Mrs M, 50 Craneswater Avenue, Southsea, Hampshire 
Parker, Nancy, 5 Wickenden Road, Sevenoaks, Kent 

Parrott, L Gurney, 77 Appleshaw Close, Harestock, Winchester, 
Hampshire 

Richards, Carolyn, 75 Tyrells Close, Springfield, Chelmsford, Essex 
Roberts, Helen, 43 Park View, Truro, Cornwall 


RAM Concerts 


Summer Term 
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Robinson, Julian, Flat 74, Borford Court, Wake Green Road, 
Mosley, Birmingham 13 

Sild, Stephen, 37 Kingsley Road, Fairfield, Stockton on Tees, 
Cleveland 

Southey, Fiona, Tintinhull Court, Tintinhuill, Yeovil, Somerset 
Torry, Timothy, 20 Wells Road, Colchester, Essex 

Tucknott, Jean, 3 Down Road, Bexhill on Sea, Sussex 

Tyler, John, 34, Church Way, Weston Favell, Northampton 
Upton, Janet, 53 Kendal Drive, Slough, Berkshire 

Venner, Jonathan, 62 Dunkeld Road, Dagenham, Essex 


Overseas Members 

Callaway, Frank, Music Department, University of West Australia, 
Nedlands, Perth, West Australia 

Clarke, Nora (Mrs James Niven), 33 Braemar Court, Goldreich 
Street, Hillbrow, Johannesburg 2001, South Africa 

Coxe, Nigel, 747 East Hadley Road, Amherst, MA 01002, USA 
Hodgson, John, Peterhouse, P/BAG 741, Marandellas, Southern 
Rhodesia 

Johnstone, Mrs Fay, 733 Crescent Street, Athol, Mass. 01331, 
USA 

Linnemann, Maria, Berliner Strasse 89, 4830 Gütersloh, West 
Germany 

Pickup, Joyce (Mrs W H Rawlings), 835 Wildwood Place, West 
Vancouver, BC, Canada 

Pick, Vivien, Via Cappuccio 18, 20123 Milano, Italy 

Pratt, Ross, 776 Broughton Road, Montreal, West Quebec, 
Canada 

Sobey, Marguerite, 7500 S Locust Street, Denver, Colorado, Area 
Code 303, 80224, USA 

Ullman, David, 36 Reserve Street, Wembley, West Australia 6014 


Student Members 
Barnes, Joyce, Wakefield, Wellswood Avenue, Torquay, Devon 
Bellizi, Marie Claire, 22 The Boltons, London SW10 


Symphony Orchestra 

20 July 

Elgar Overture ‘Cockaigne’, Op 40 

Frank Bridge Oration (Concerto Elegiaco) 
Dvorak Symphony No 7 in D minor, Op 70 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Nicholas Gethin (cello) 

Leader Judith Mayhew 


Choral Concert (Chamber Orchestra) 

15 July (Informal) 

Bach Concerto in D minor for two violins, S 1043 

Haydn Mass No 12 in B flat (‘Harmoniemesse’) 

Conductor The Warden 

Soloists Trevor Ling, Carol Norman (violins), Cheryl Hawkins 
(soprano), Alison Truefitt (contralto), Phillip Watkins (tenor), 
Stephen Williams (bass) 

Leader Philip Bentley 


Opera 
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Repertoire Orchestra 

16 July 

Britten Sinfonia da Requiem, Op 20 (I, III) 

Koldaly Dances of Marosszék 

Debussy Premiére Rapsodie 

Borodin Overture ‘Prince Igor’ 

Elgar ‘Enigma’ Variations, Op 36 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: Michael Schgnwandt, Tony Moore, Philip 
Hughes 

Soloist Ruth McDowall (clarinet) 

Leader Stephen Rouse 


Training Orchestra 

21 July 

Rossini Overture ‘La scala di seta’ 

Beethoven Symphony No 2 in D, Op 36 (I) 

Walton ‘Facade’—Suite No 2 (I, Il, Ill, V, VI) 

Goldmark Violin Concerto in A minor, Op 28 (II) 

Prokofiev Overture on Hebrew Themes, Op 34 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: Peter Morris, Nicholas Patrick, Glyn Foley, 
David Lawrence 

Soloist Josephine Vos (violin) 

Leader lona Sherwood-Jones 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 5 May 
by Gillian Thoday (cello), John Blakely (piano), Angela Tennick 
(oboe), and David Elwyn (piano); on 26 May by Michael 
Bochmann (violin) and Alan Brown (piano); on 16 June by Peter 
Nicholson (flute) and David Roblou (harpsichord); and on 30 June 
by Richard Markham (piano), Susan Lees (mezzo-soprano), and 
Graeme Humphrey (piano). In addition to regular Tuesday and 
Wednesday lunch-time concerts, evening recitals were given by 
Maria Moll (soprano) on 11 May, Nicholas Gethin (cello) on 18 
May, Sara Mousley (soprano) on 25 May, Nicola Hadley (piano) 
on 1 June, Anthony Spicer (guitar) on 15 June, David Angel 
(violin) on 22 June, and Trevor Ford (flute) on 6 July. 


Rimsky-Kirsakov ‘Snegourochka’ 
2, 4 and 5 June (at the Collegiate Theatre) 


Snegourochka Lorna Washington 
Spring Claire Powell 
King Frost Antony Shelley 
Spirit of the Woods Nicholas Johnson 
Coupava Christine Taylor 
Shepherd Lell Anne Mason 
Miskir Nicholas Folwell 
Bobil Peter Crowe 
Bobilichka Nicola Lanzetter 
Carnival Timothy Torry/Mark Wildman 
Tsar Berendey Derek Barnes 
Bermata Richard Suart 

A page Rosalind Eaton 
Yarilo John Riley 


New Students 
Autumn Term, 1976 
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Anne Ballard, Kathryn Beard, Elizabeth Brice, 
Felicity Cook, Cheryl Edwards, Anne Hooper, 
Teresa Kennedy, Muriel Mackenzie, Jillian 
Mascall, Christine Miller, Irene Owen, 
Margaret Payne, Elizabeth Priday, Hilary 
Reynolds, Hazel Turze, Christine Walters, 

Jill Washington, Pauline Wetherell, Elaine 
Williams, Kristine Anderson, Lesley Garrett, 
Rita Honkola, Lucie Marshall, Clare Moll, 
Judith Gallacher, Andrew Batchelor, Kevin 
Hughes, Philip Watkins, David Ashmore, 
Christopher Bull, David Phillips, Peter da Costa, 
Timothy Harper, Michael Neill, Moore Parker, 
John Riley 

The Troika Ensemble (Director George Orloff) 
Jennifer Moody, Yolande Spitz, Claudia 
Sweeny, Sebastian Bardon, Jamie 

Glover, Dominic Sweeny 

John Streets 


Chorus 


Dancers in Act III 
Children 


Director of Opera 


Conductor Mark Elder 

Producer Graham Vick 

Designer Russel Craig 

Lighting Graham Walne 

Assistant to the Mary Nash 
Director 


Assistant Conductor Michael Schønwandt 

Stage Management Rachel Richardson, Liz Tuxill 

Movement Anna Sweeny 

Wardrobe Lucie Marshall, Felicity Cook, Kate Barclay 
Leader of Orchestra Judith Mayhew 


Jocelyn Abbott, Josephine Abbott, Karen Adams, 
Khatchik Aghaghani, Fergus Andrew, Corinne Appel, 
Katherine Arkell, Paul Arnell, Elspeth Attwood. 


Jillian Baines, Gillian Baker, Carlos Baptiste, Vincent Barr, 
Jane Barton, Manya Baxter, Sara Billinghurst, Mary Bird, 
Lesley Bishop, Susan Bishop, Helen Bardman, Derek Booth, 
John Bourne, Douglas Boyd, Elizabeth Bradford, 

Patricia Brookes, Alison Brown, Andrew Brown, 

Christopher Brown, Corinne Brown, lan Brown, lan Browne, 
Gordon Buchan, Sandra Butcher, Julie Butler. 


Mary Campbell, Anne Casey, Terence Cathrine, Helen Cawthorne, 
Sarah Chapman, Suzanne Chappell, Maureen Chiverton, 

Ivan Christian, lan Clarke, Clare Clement Smith, Helen Cochrane, 
Annette Cole, Sarah Conybeare-Cross, Trevor Cordwell, 

David Crabtree, John Cunneen, David Crowe. 


Elaine Da Costa, Sally Daley, Eirian Davies, Gillian Davies, 
Paul Davis, Susan Dench, Dorina Doughty, 

Nigel Draycott, Paul Dyson. 

Rebecca Edwards, Nicholas Efthimiou, Stephen Ellis. 
Rebecca Fitton, Lyn Fletcher, Kaye Fraser. 

Naomi Gaffney, Lucy Gardner, Rachel Garner, Alison Gent, 
Robert Gent, Pamela Goffin, Julia Goehr, Meng Liew Goon, 
Diana Gould, Rachel Grant-Jones, David Gregory, 

Tina Gruenberg, Christopher Gunia. 

Lionel Handy, Nicholas Hardy, Paul Harris, Judith Harwood, 


The builders’ crane, 
which has dominated 
the Academy for over 
two years, being 
dismantled on 9 October. 


Photograph by Douglas 
Hawkridge 
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Stefanie Heichelheim, Fiona Higham, Simon Hogg, 
Lynda Houghton, lan Hughes, Robert Hughes, Julie Hunter. 


Karen Jensen, Huw Jones, Philippa Jones, Sharon Jordan, 
Timothy Joss, Simone Jukes. 


Stephen Kohlenberg. 


lain Ledingham, Joanna Lee, Marion Lee, Juliet Legge, 
Claire Le Tissier, Rainer Lindquist, Margaret Lion, Martin Loveday. 


Geraldine Malone, Keith Marshall, Stephen Marshall, 

Patricia Mason, Alison Mcintyre, Peter McLaren, Barbara Mealin, 
Sarah-Jane Measures, Patrick Meehan, Jeremy Metcalfe, 
Rosemary Middleton, Michael Mower. 


Philip Newton, Carl Nielsen, Dale Noble. 
Helen O'Nians. 


Vanessa Park, Katherine Parry, Paul Parshall, Caroline Pass, 
Paul Patrick, Timothy Payne, Susan Picton, Jeremy Pike, 
Richard Pilliner, Helen Pitstow, Mark Pledger, David Price, 
Deborah Price. 


Ann Radzinowicz, Pavani Rajah, Simon Rawson, 

Joanna Rhind-Tutt, Lindsey Richards, Mariette Richter, 

James Rider, Catrin Roberts, Deborah Roberts, 

David Robertson, John Roper, Adrian Rose, Nancy Ruffer, 
Stuart Rush. 

Irene Samuel, Karon Sellers, Rick Sharman, Rhydian Shaxson, 
Dov Shmidt, David Silkoff, Anne Silverstone, Mark Simmons, 
Penelope Slane, Brian Smallwood, Mark Snee, Elizabeth 
Spendlove, Mark Stephenson, Elsa Stone, Rachel Stoughton-Harris, 
Alexi Stuart, Derek Stuart-Clark. 

Mark Tatlow, David Taylor, Nicholas Thompson, Andrew Thomson, 
Jonathan Tobutt, Justine Tomlinson, Trevor Towner, 

Teresa Troiani, Howard Turner, Jacqueline Tyler. 


Theresia van Hellenberg Hubar, Mandy Vincent. 


Frances Walker, Tracey Walker, Robina Wason, Susan Weddle, 
Andrew Wheeler, John Widger, Janet Williams, Kin Yu Wong. 


Judith Youett. 
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President Robin Page 

Treasurer Barbara McConochie 

Publicity Officer John Riley 

Social Secretary Dafydd Phillips 

Education and Welfare Officer Marie Clair Bellizi 
External Officer George Vass 

Secretary of the RAMS Club Josephine Vos 


Traditionally, the summer ball is designed to be the highlight of 
each year's social calendar. Last term the Student's Union hired 
the Elizabethan Rooms in Kensington to provide a five-course 
feast complete with mead, claret, pipes, snuff, minstrels, and 
serving wenches. After a union subsidy, tickets were advertised at 
£5.50 per person, seemingly reasonable value for money at today's 
prices. The demand for these tickets was rather disappointing, to 
put it very mildly, the most common cause of complaint being the 
price. Following a desperate sales-campaign during the final 
weeks of term, the Union was forced to cancel the event at 
considerable cost. The total ticket sales were an embarrassing 
two! 

Students’ Union elections are held half-way through the 
Summer Term, and a new executive takes over during the final 
weeks of the academic year. Consequently, the responsibility for 
each summer ball is shared between two separate personnel. 
When the present Union Executive took office, they were 
committed to the event, yet their predecessors had made little 
effort to gather enthusiasm from the student ranks or even to 
publicise it adequately. With too little time to allow for the 
organisation of an alternative event and gaining little response to a 
final plea for help in disposing of the remaining two-hundred or so 
tickets, there was no option but to cancel the entire scheme. The 
previous Executive, only one of whom, it must be added, bought 
any tickets themselves, must bear a proportion of the blame for an 
ill-equipped campaign, as must the present Union, whose last- 
minute publicity failed to alleviate the situation. Clearly, such a 
fiasco must never happen again. The Students’ Union must learn 
from its mistakes; the mere appropriation of blame will serve little 
purpose. 

In view of the paucity of student grants it is understandable 
that so many students complained at the price of the ball. At the 
end of the year, when so many face either a frantic search for a 
vacation job, or else a hasty appointment with their bank manager, 
£5.50 represents an outlay ill-fitted to one night of food and drink. 
The select attraction of appearing in optional Elizabethan dress 
(which often means feeling out of place in concert gear) rapidly 
loses its appeal if one’s friends prefer the local and the chippy. 
Indeed, for those who have little experience of novelty booze-ups, 
the idea of period décor and its implied alteration of one’s social 
manners is quite enough to drive away all but the bold. For a 
social occasion to merit £5 or so, much more must be offered than 
an unusual way to dine and drink. The aim of the summer ball 
should not be a select party but a social event designed to appeal 
to all tastes. 

The problem of keeping ticket prices as low as possible will 
recur this year no doubt. The risk of heavily subsidising an outside 
venue will only be justified if advance sales are high. The best 
method of guaranteeing the latter is to offer a well-planned variety 


Henze’s ‘We Come 
to the River’ 


Michael J Easton 
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of entertainment headed by some well-known name of the 
entertainment world. The alternative is to cut costs by using the 
RAM as a venue. A tempting solution is to combine these two 
alternatives in a gala presentation of some ‘big-name entertainers’ 
using Academy premises, imitating to some extent the careful 
blend of many different types of entertainment offered at Oxbridge 
May Balls. If prices are kept low enough, ticket sales will 
undoubtedly be high enough. However, whatever plan is put into 
effect, this present Union will not abdicate its responsibilities in 
favour of a new and inexperienced Executive. 


After many years.of ‘conventional’ opera at Covent Garden, things 
appear to be moving in new directions. Their latest production (12, 
14, 16, 20 and 22 July) was of the new opera by Hans Werner 
Henze, We Come to the River. 

Unlike so many twentieth-century opera composers, Henze 
avoids miniaturisation of the form and has tackled a full-length 
dramatic opera. His task was no easy one as the text was by 
Edward Bond, whose inner meanings are often hard to grasp on 
stage. The opera is a politically motivated anti-war opera, and 
though the concept may be alien to many, one has to admire the 
intrinsically timeless effect given by dressing the three social 
strata in different periods, thus giving a ‘total civilisation situation’. 
The opera had the set (an impressive wooden affair, enhanced by 
David Hearsey’s lighting) divided into three, and scenes were 
enacted simultaneously. Providing one is not too interested in un- 
derstanding every word this system works well. Unfortunately, the 
set did tend to make the orchestra reverberate a little too much 
and so the singers were that much harder to hear. A synopsis of 
the story is impossible in a short space. We witness the gradual 
blindness of a neurotic General and, as the blindness increases, so 
his comprehension of the terror of his actions becomes clearer. 
His blindness is finished off in a crude ‘Tennessee Williams’ way 
and his loss of sanity in relation to the pompous reference groups 
(portrayed in Edwardian grandiosity) is complete. 

If the music of The Bassarids appeared to be difficult, then the 
new opera poses even more problems. | feel sure, however, that 
further hearings would clear the worries expressed by some of the 
audience. The density and action within the score makes directing 
a performance a formidable task, though one that David Atherton 
was of complete control. The confusion of the blind General is 
portrayed, musically, by an on-stage percussion part, hung from 
two sides of the set. Gary Kettel showed Olympian stamina as he 
ran at break-neck speed around the stage. In the six weeks’ 
rehearsal allowed for this opera, the singers managed admirably, 
but certain aspects of modern singing, especially a heightened 
form of sprechstimme, need a little more attention. It would be 
unfair to single any one singer out for distinction but as the 
General, Norman Welsby had perhaps the most striking part, and 
he remains most vivid in my mind. 

The programme (25p) offered a full synopsis and useful hints, 
but the serious listener would do better to invest in a copy of the 
text, well presented and easy to read, published by Methuen in 
their Modern Plays series at £3.50. 
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The RAM Magazine is published three times a year (in March, July 
and December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the 
RAM Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought 
by non-members, price 50p per issue. Members are invited to 
send to the Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to 
readers, and the Editor is always glad to hear from members (and 
others) who would like to contribute longer articles, either on 
musical or on other topics. Copy for the Spring issue should 
arrive no later than 1 January, for the Summer issue 1 April, 
and for the Autumn issue 1 September and, wherever 
possible, should be typed (double-spaced, one side of the page 
only), please. All correspondence should be addressed to: The 
Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone 
Road, London NW1 5HT. 


Some back-numbers of Issues 185-212 are available, free of 
charge. Please send requests to the Editor. 


Printed by The Whitefriars Press Ltd, London and Tonbridge 
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Issues 201-12, inclusive, of the RAM Magazine (Winter 1971- 
Autumn 1976). This index does not include regular items such as 
Editorials, Notes about Members and others, RAM Club News, 
Students’ Union News, and RAM Concerts. Items marked with an 
asterisk* are illustrated; other illustrations, not related to articles, 
are listed individually. 
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In the Index preceding this one (Issue 200) two items were listed 
without page-references: Tributes to Sir Thomas Armstrong on 
his retirement as Principal (194/7), and Margaret Hubicki’s article 
on the eighth edition of Victor Booth’s book ‘We Piano Teachers’ 


(200/26). 


